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(2) Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra and 
Pkudentius' Epilogue. 

The figure of the potter, as applied to the 
shaping of man, and found near the close of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, is expressed or suggested by 
various Biblical texts, such as Isa. 45. 9 ; 64. 8 ; 
Jer. 18. 1-4; Ecclus. 33. 13 ; 38. 29, 30 ; Wisd. 
15. 7 ; Kom. 9. 21-23 ; and 2 Tim. 2. 20, 21, 
the last, perhaps, having special relevance to the 
poem. 

It is interesting to note that the thought of 2 
Tim. 2. 20, 21 has been developed by Prudentius 
in his Epilogue. As translated by Mr. K. F. 
Davis (Temple Classics : The Hymns of Pruden- 
tius, translated by B. Martin Pope), this portion 
runs : 

The rich man's halls are nobly furnished ; 

Therein no nook or corner empty seems ; 
Here stands the brazen laver burnished, 

And there the golden goblet brightly gleams ; 
Hard by some crock of clumsy earthen ware, 

Massive and ample lies a silver plate ; 
And rough-hewn cups of oak or elm are there 

With vases carved of ivory delicate. 
Yet every vessel in its place is good, 

So be it for the Master's service meet ; 
The priceless salver and the bowl of wood 

Alike He needs to make His home complete. 

Therefore within His Father's spacious hall 

Christ fits me for the service of a day, 
Mean though I be, a vessel poor and small, — 

And in some lowly corner lets me stay. 
Lo, in the palace of the King of Kings 

I play the earthen pitcher's humble part ; 
Yet to have done Him meanest service brings 

A thrill of rapture to my thankful heart : 
Whate'er the end, this thought will joy afford, 

My lips have sung the praises of my Lord. 

May Browning have owed something to this 
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NOTE ON Hamlet. 



thing plausible to suggest. Pope, in his arbitrary 
fashion, changes it to "let." Mason and the 
Clarendon editors consider it equivalent to "set 
at nought " But to strain " set a process " until 
it means "set a process at nought," is, to my 
thinking, to crack the 'wind of the poor phrase. 

I think it should be sit, "withstand," "dis- 
obey," perhaps from OE. cstsittan. 

The word occurs in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in the forms atsit, asit (instances 
in Oxf. Diet.), and in the fifteenth as sit: "durst 
scho neuer sit summoundis that scho hard him 
say" (Rauf Coil^ear, 99) ; "He durst not sit 
anys my summondis" (Dunbar, Twa Mariit 
Wemen, 319). It was in use in Shakespeare's 
time, as we may see in Donne, Serm. cl, where 
we have the identical phrase, "sit a process," 
for "disobey a command." "God turns their 
rivers into blood : Pharaoh sits tliat process." 

The collocation of the phrases "sit summons " 
and "sit a process " suggests a legal use of the 
word. 

Wm. Hand Bbowne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



In Hamlet iv, iii, the King, apostrophising the 
King of England, says : — " Thou mayst not coldly 
set Our sovereign process." The commentators 
are bothered by this phrase, but no one has any- 



SOME RECENT FRENCH PLAYS. 
IV. 

We have seen in Notre Jeunesse a light comedy 
where the old habit of pleasing by froth is con- 
fused — and not harmonized — with a desire to 
conform to the standard of the Theatre Francais 
by throwing in a dash of situation and streaks of 
character ; and in Les Affaires a drama of one 
interest, brutal, actual, unpleasing, but powerful ; 
we pass to higher ground in the Duel of Henri 
Lavedan. 

This play was first performed in April, 1905, and 
Paris was prompt to award it a deserved admira- 
tion. Its author, an academician, was previously 
known by his Prince oVAuree and his Marquis de 
Priola. 

In Le Duel we are transported to a realm of 
lofty ideality ; we see character as it may be ren- 
dered noble, and high human action as it may be 
enfolded, permeated with spiritual essences. These 
souls are not finely moved but to fine issues. Yet 



